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MISCELLANEOUS. 





“CAROLINE ST. AMAND. 


(Continued from our last.) 


«“ DURING this time, altho’ the principles 
she had at first learned, filled as large a place in 
her eye as ever, she naturally did not call them 
up ‘o her view as frequently asbefore. She had 
not indeed abandoned them ; but she had in a 
degree laid them by, little thinking that negli- 
gence is scarcely less fatal to them than abuse. 
I mention this state of her mind, because it ex- 
pleins the circumstances which followed.-——In 
this fatal hour, Monsieur de N. was introduced. 
He was aman to whose person and mind na- 
ture had given the most noble and masculine 
features ; but she could not climb to heaven to 
steal for him that sacred fire, without which 
men had better have continued to slumber a- 
midst his fellow atoms in the dust. Religion, 
however, was scarcely missed in him, who, 
without it, seemed to wear many of its graces ; 
and Caroline, especially, was not atan age when 
if she found what she wanted, she was likely to 
p-use, and ask, whither it tended and whence it 
came. She who had studied man only in soli- 
tude, viewed him as she would any other pro- 
duction of nature ; and, if the fruit appeared 
fair, at once pronounced the tree to be good. — 
Every thing in the mindof N. was upon a large 
scale. His passions were strong, his imagina- 
tion warm, and his energy ever awake. It per- 
haps arose from this, that every day gave birth 
to some new scheme, and that he seemed rest- 
less till some object or employment was found 
vast enough to seize upon his mind and fill it. 
His quick perception of merit soon placed him 
at the side of Caroline ; and his ardor and at- 
tractions.in two months made her his wife. 

“ As they stretched their hands across the al- 
tar, he said, in that figurative language which 
was peculiar to him, “ The flames lighted here, 
Caroline, mingle more and more as they goon- 
ward.” Yes,” she said, “ becuuse they are 
cach taking their way to the same heaven.’— 
N. smiled—but he had thought his image more 
significant of love than of religion. 

“ It is obvious, that every circumstance had 
conspired to lay asleep the principles of Caro- 
line ; but they were so wrought into her very 
being, and were of so vigorous a constitution, 
that they were sure soon to awake and arise and 
make themselves felt. Ifshe had married a 
man without religion, it was not because she 
for a moment undervalued it—but because she 
ignorantly imagined relizion to be too excellent 
to have few friends, or at least N. too good not 
to be among them. Ifshe ever suspected him, 
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she yet charged his failings upon the vehe- 
mence of his nature and his want of opportuni- 
ties. “ Love,” she said, “ with you, Gustavus, 
“is the best school of piety ; and if I have his 
heart in my hands, can Inot mould it as I will?” 

<«‘ Love has been often called a delirium ; and 
as when a fever is off, the body feels doubly its 
first weakness and disease, so the soul is never 
so much itself, or the conscience so delicate and 
severe, as when this mental delirium has, in 
any degree, cooled. To this state Caroline was 
brought by marriage. It had not diminished 
her affection, but had sobered iteand thus re- 
storéf her to what she was. 

« Although N. was far too watchful of her 
happiness to give any direct wound to her feel- 
ings, still there is in religion or irreligion a kind 
of omnipresence by Which they are seen and 
felt in uvery thing which their posses or 
do. She soon saw, therefore, that, at- 
tempted to touch the string of religion, there 
was within him nothing: which amswered ; that 
whilst she hoped to walk as a stranger and pil- 
grim in this world, he made it his home ; that 
if he did right, it was frequently without a me- 
tive, or trom a false ote, 
he did not love her for her piety, but rather 
winked atit; that he viewed it as her weak 
point—as a kind of dead weight, which her oth- 
er excellencies alone could balance, 

«“ J need not explain to you the effects of this 
discovery upon Caroline: I have often, in my 
own mind, compared her situation to thatof the 
unhappy creatures, who, as it is said, not unfre- 
quently, in the northern seas, quit their boats, 
and land upon the floating fields of ice ; where 
suddenly some shock cuts off the morsel on 
which they rest, and they are launched into the 
vast deep, with no friend but their icy carriage. 

“ Of her conduct I must say, and my intima- 
cy with both entitles me to speak confidently, 
that she bent everv nerve to the task of reclaim- 
ing him; that she sometimes attempted to 
force, but oftener, to soften, a way to his heart 
—that she never forgot to be a wife because he 
was not a Christian. 

“But I have to explain the influence of this 
upon Mons. de N. 

“She had hoped that there was some modi- 
fication of an ambitions mind, by which it might 
aspire to an union with Ged; and that the eye 
which rejoiced in every vast object, would nat- 
urally rest itself upon eternity. But she was 
deceived. Religion seemed, in his eyes, to de- 
grade every thing which it touched. Although 
he looked above the world, he never looked to 
heaven. For some yesrs then he met her ar- 
guments and her affect.on When employed in 
the scryice of reli;-ion, y ‘halmost equal insen- | 
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sibility. Nor was this all. It was impossible 
for such a mind as his to find a stationary point 
—and there was therefore saree ay place 
for him between an enthusiast infidel — 
In a short time he found his little belief a bur- 
den to him, and became the last. 

“I have said, with how lofty a nature he was 
endowed. His hopes and projects were such 
as might be expected from one thus constitut- 
ed, and did not accommodate themselves to the 
dull realities of life. Shall we wonder then that 
the visions he sought, continually eluded his 
grasp? This by degrees, however, soured his 
disposition ; and, as the space between the opr 
posite extremes is seldom great, the once san- 
guine N. sat down in sullenness and despair.— 
His love of Caroline was indeed the last anchor 
which the storm carried away. But, as he had 
not taken the ground of infidelity from a copvic- 
tion that it was the best, but had hewn it out as 
a place of refuge from irresolution and indif+ 
ference, the subject of religion was one which 
now wrung every fibre in him. Whenever, 
therefore, her mild language or bright example 
pressed it upon him, he felt it as a wound, and 
began to dislike the hand which gave it. It was 
with himself that he was angry, but he soon 
vented it upon her. 

“One act of unkindness ever produces ano- 
ther; for “ men always hate those they heve 
injured.” At the end of six years, therefore, 
when the last sentiment which had lent any 
grace or polish to the colossal features of: his 
character was worn away, he stood like some 
shapeless relic from the hands of a great master 
which we only admire for what it has been. 

“ At the same time there were many inter- 
vals during this period, in which he seemed to 
start back into himself. I shall mention one. 
Their only child was our own Emily. As N., 
had now taken a decided part in his hostilities 
to religion, Caroline trembledat the influence he 
might have with her, when her advanced 
years should throw her more inte his society. 
—During the first part of her life, she herself 
naturally enjoyed the almost exclusive manage- 
ment of her; and, throughout this period, she 
watched, with all the eagerness of a mother’s 
eye, every avenue by which corruption could 
enter. She even felt it her duty, though it was 
pain and grief to her, to guard her child against 
the sentiments of its father. She did more ; 
for she taught it to lift its little hands, unspot- 
ted at least with its own crimes, in supplication 
for those of its parent. 

“ It was to a scene of this kind, that N. was 
accidentally a witness. She had been teaching 
Emily in what sense Ged is the Shepherd of his 
people. The door was not closed; and, .as-he 
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stood there, he saw Madame de N. in the atti- 
tude of prayer—her eyes lifted upward, but dim 
with anguish. Emily knelt beside her, touch- 
ed by her mother’s sufferings, and in childish 
accent repeating her petition, “ Oh thou great 
Shepherd, bring back thy lost sheep to the 
fold.” There was something in the scene 
which spoke to a heart strung like that of N. 
He felt it, I believe, deeply. 

«“ It was the same evening that he stood for 
some time musing upon a painting by some 
celebrated master of the Roman school; in 
which, whilst a holy family are taking their 
flight to heayen, one despairing wretch among 
them is st to the ground by its thunders.— 
He seemed greatly agitated—beckoned Caro- 
line in a hurried manner—laid his finger upon 
the figure, and rushed out of the room. 

“ Such lucid intervals (if I may so call them) 
were however transient, and every day more 


so completely fixed itself upon him, that it 
would almost have been as easy to have roused 


mon circumstances of life. 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 


—<—_—— 
THE. YOUNGER LYTTLETON. 


The following Letter closes this Young Nobleman’s 
history of his family-foible. May theilesson it teach- 
es never be forgotten by the youth who aspires to 
fair and lasting renown, nor disregarded by the se- 
nior who should guide him aright in the pursuit of 
it.—Troy Gazette. 


LETTER THE ELEVENTH. 


YOU wish that I should explain myself at large 
with respect to that Vanity which I accuse of having 
been the couse of every inconvenience and misdoing of 
my past life, to whict 1 owe the disagreeable circum- 
siunces of my present situation, and shull be indebted, 
probably, for some future events which, | fear, are in 
store for me. 

* You will, d believe, agree with me that Vanity is 
the foible of my family: every individual has a share 
of it for himself and for the rest ; they are equally vain 
of themselves, and of one another. It is not, however, 
an unamiable Vanity: it makes them happy, though 
it mav sometimes render them ridiculous; and it nev- 
er did an injury to any one but tome. I have every 
reason to load it with execration, and to curse the 
hour when this passion was concentrated to myself. 

Being the only boy and hopés of the family, and 
having such an hereditary and collateral right to ge- 
nius, talents, and \yirtue, (for this was the language 
heid by certain persons at that time) my earliest prat- 
tle was the subject of continual admiration: as I in- 
creased in years, | was encouraged in boldness, which 
partial fancy called manly confidence ; while sallies of 
impertinence, for which I should have been scourged, 
were fondly considered as marks of an astonishing pre- 
maturity of abilities. As it happened, Nature had not 
been a niggard to me; it is true she has given me tal- 
ents, but accompanied them with dispositions which 
demanded no common repressure and restraint, instead 
of liberty and encouragement: but this Vanity had 
blinded the eyes not only of my relations, but also of 
their intimate connexions ; , I suppose, such an 
hot-bed of flattery was never before used to spoil a 
mind, and to chosk it with bad qualitief§ as was applied 
to mine. The late Lord Bath, Mrs. » and ma- 
ny others, have been guilty of administering fuel to 
the flame, and joined in the family incense to such an 
idol as myself. Thus was I nursed into a very early 
state of audacity; and seg able, almost at all times, 
to get the laugh against a father, or an uncle, &c. I 
was not backward in giving such impertinent speci- 

~~~ ability. This is the history of that Impn- 
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dence which has been my bane, gave to my excesses 
such peculiar accompaniments, and caused those, who 
would not have hesitated to commit the offence, loud- 
ly to condemn the mode of its commission in me. 
When I drew towards manhood, it will be sufficient 
to say, that I began to have some glimmering of the 
family weakness: however, I was still young; de- 
pendance was a considerable restraint ; and I had not 
acquired that subsequent knowledge of the world 
which changed my notions of paternal authority. I 
was therefore, withoyt much difficulty, brought to 
consent to the design of giving solidity to my charac- 
ter, and preserving me from public contagion, by mar- 
riage. Arich and amiable young Lady was chosen 


| to the happy and honorable task of securing so much 
| virlue as mine, to correct the natural exuberance of 


youthful inexperience, and to shape me into that per- 


| fection of character which was to verify the dreams 


of My visionary relations. 

I must own that the Lady was both amiable and 
handsome, but cold as an anchorite ; and though form- 
ed to be the best wife in the world to a good husband, 
was by no means calculated to reclaim. a bad one.— 


| But, to complete the sensible and well-digested plan 
rare. About the middle of the sixth year of | 
their marriage, the apathy of which I spoke had | 


in which so many wise heads were concerned, it was 
determined tor me to make the tour of Europe, previ- 
ous to My Marriage, in order to perfectionate my mat- 
rimonial qualifications ; and the lovely idea of the fair 


, maid I left behind was presented to me, as possessing 
his statue as himself, to any interest in the com- | 


a talismanic power to preserve me from seduction. — 
But this was not all: for the better enabling me to 
make a proper and becoming appearance, or in other 
words, to give me every means of gratification, the 
family purse was lavishly held forth ; I was left al- 
most without control in point of expense, and every 
method pursued to make me return the very reverse 
ectation had painted me.—You know as 

what happened during my travels, as 


wat ‘after my return, and I trust that you will im- 
_ pute my misconduct, in part at least, to its primary 


cause. 

In this short sketch of the matter, which consists 
rather of hints than descriptions, you will sce the drift 
of my reasoning, and know bow to apply it to a thou- 
sand circumstances in your remembrance. You were 


| present at my being received into the arms of my fam- 


uy with a degree of warmth, delight, and triumph, 
which the brightest virtue could alone have deserved ; 
and you recoilect the cause of all this rapturous for- 
giveness, which, I believe, penitence itself would not, 
at that time have affected » it was my having made a 
speech in Parliament, flowery, indeed, and bold, but 
very little to the purpose ; and at a time when, as I 
was certain that I should lose my seat, it would have 
been prudent in me to have remained silent : however, 
Mr. Ellis thought proper to compliment me upon the 
occasion, and to observe that I spoke with hereditary 
abilities ; and this circumstance instantly occasioned 
the short-lived family truce that succeeded. 

That my relations may have cause to complgin of me, 
I do not deny ; but this confession is accompanied with 
an opinion, in which I doubt not of your acquiescence, 
that I, on my side also, have no small cause of com- 
plaint: and, however black, the colour of my future 
life may be, I shall ever cousider that the dusky scenes 
of it are occasioned by the Vanity of my family, and not 
by any obdurate or inflexi*\e dispositions inherent in 
my own family. 

ee 


The sagacity of the dog, and the strength of its at- 
tachment to a master, are well known. Ofthe ma- 
ny extraordinary stories which have been told con- 


cerning them, the folk wing perhaps will not be 
uninteresting. 


EXTRAORDINARY SINGLE COMBAT. 


Avspry pe Monpiprex travelling alone through 
the forest of Bondy, in France, was assassinated, and 
burried at the foot of atroe. His dog remained for 
several days upon his grave, and quitted it only thro’ 
the force of hunger. It r/turned at length to Paris, 
where it went to the house/ of an intimate friend of the 
unfortunate Aubry, and, bl, its melancholy howlings, 
appeared desirous of com|nunicating the loss jt had 
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sustained. After eating, it recommenced its cries, 
went to the door, turned its head to see whether any 
one followed, returned to his master’s friend, and pull- 
ed him by the coat as if inviting him to follow it.— 
The singularity of these actions of the dog, its return- 
ing without its master, whom it had never been known 
to quit, and the sudden disappearanc@ of that master, 
altogether determined the friend to follow the dog. 

As soon us the dog reached the foot of the tree, it be- — 
gan to scratch u 
ling its cries. The friend immediately dug, and found 
the body of the murdered Aubry. : 

Some time after, it accidentally met the assassin, 
who is unanimously called by historians, the chevaligr 
Macaire. 4 

It seized him by the throat, and could with difficul- 
ty be made to let go his hold, and every time it saw 
him, it attacked and pursued him with the same fury. 
__ The ferocity of this dog who was mild to every bo- 
dy else, began to be thought extraordinary. Its at- 
tachment: to its master was called to mind, togethet 
with some symptoms of hatred which Macaire had of- 
ten manifested tow. rds Aubry. 

Other circumstances strengthen the suspicion. 

_ The King, informed of whgt was said on the sub- 
ject, caused the dog to be brought into his presence, 
where it was tranquil till the appearance of Macauaire, 
ny twenty other courtiers. Immediately it turned 
upon him, barked, and endeavored to seize him. In 
those times, when the proofs of a crime were not suf- 
ficiently convincing, a combat was ordained between 
an accuser and accused. 

This species of combat was called the judgment of 
God, because it was believed that heaven would rath- 
er work a miricle, than allow innocence to suffer. 

The King, struck with all the particulars which u- 
nited themselves against Macaire, thought proper to 
command a single combat between the chevalier and 
the dog. 

The lists were prepared in the isle of Notre Dame, 
which was then a waste and uninhabited spot. Ma- 
caire was armed with a large club, and the dog had 
an empty cask allowed it for retreat. 

It was let loose, and immediately sprung upon its 
adversary, ran round him, avoided his blows, threat~ 
ened him, now on this side and now on that, wore 
away his strength, and at length seized him by the 
throat, and threw him down, 

In this situation, and in the presence of the King 
and his court, the chevalier confessed the murder. 

There is a picture of this battle, which took place 
on the eighth of October, 1361, in the great hall of the 
castle of Montarges. 
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CHARACTERS OF THE 

EARL OF CHATHAM anv LORD HOLLAND. 

(By Mrs. Gzorcs Aww Bettamy, acelebrated Eng- 
lish Actress. 

I WILL here attempt to give you the politi- 
cal characters of those two great competitors 
for glory, Mr. Fox* and Mr. Pitt.t Their qual- 
ifications were as different as their persons.— 
Mr. Pitt’s abilities, as an orator, were undoubt- 
edly astonishing. Yet, at times, put the matter 
he had uttered upon paper, and it appeared su- 
perficial : and it was often satirical to a degree 
of abuse. His person claimed your admiration. 
With an elegance and grace which led your 
mind captive while he spoke, and with eyes that 
darted fire, he generally began low; but at 
length gradually worked himself up, as well as 
his auditors, to a strain of enthusiasm. His 
voice was powerful, and at the same time me- 
lodious ; particularly the middle pitch of it, 
which secured articulation, and prevented the 
last word from being lost. He was likewise 


* Lord Molland, father of the late Charles J. Fox, 





Esq. 
; Earl of Chatham, futherof the late William Pitt, 
Esq. 





the earth, at the same time redoub- 
































































one of the best actors Lever saw. I will not 
even except Garrick. To evince which, I will 
relate a scene I had the pleasure of being a wit- 
ness to. “! 

An honorable relation of Mr. Pitt’s generally 
thought fit, during the time he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to entertain the House of 
Commons with sounding forth his own praise. 
This egotist one day spoke an eulogy on him- 
self, in which he too frequently repeated the 
word where. Mr. Pitt’s patience being exhaust- 
ed, he rose from his seat w th inexpressible 
grace, and seemed to be thaking his way out of 
the House. But stopping short, when he came 
close to the minister who was still speaking, he 
sung aloud, w:th great humor, ‘ Gentle shepherd, 
tell me where, teli me where; gentle shepherd, 
tell me where.” Andhe continued to do so 
till he reached the lobby. This occasioned an 
universal laugh ; and the right honorable speak- 
er retained the name of Gentle Sheftherd for 
the remainder of his life. Whether it was from 
ind 'sposition, or to convince his hearers that he 
could lead them with one hand, I know not, but 
Mr. Pitt efien had his left hand ina sling. ‘The 
natural gri.ce he possessed, and the acquire- 
ments he was niaster of, put it however out of 
the power of any situation or attitude to render 
him unpleasing. 

His contemporary, Mr. Fox, neither equalled 
him in voice, manner, or person. But he great- 
ly surpassed him in solid judgment, quick dis- 
cernment, and an unbiassed, unalterable amor 
jatria. Ashe didnot deal so much in the flow- 
ers of rhetoric as Mr. Pitt, his speeches did not 
strike so forcibly, till considered. But they 
were founded on the firmest basis, ¢rwth. His 
vuice wes soporous, but his delivery, at times, 
Was not so pleusing as 1t was at others. 
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PATHETIC DESCRIPTION. 
THE DYING INFANT. 


THE taper was just glimmering in the socket, as 
the weary and sorrowful mother awakened from her 
moomentary slumber, to renew her anguish: she turn- 
ed her eyes on her expiring infant, whose dim orbs 
were slowly turning in their hollow abodes. It was 
midnight, and nothing was heard but the strokes of 
the clock pendulum, and the heavy sighs of a discon- 
solate father, which mingled with the short deep 
breath of his suffering darling. 

Half raised, and leaning on his pillow, he had been 
watching the dread moment, when a sigh or a strug- 
gle should announce that hope and life had together 
taken their everlasting flight. A sudden flutter drew 
the attention of the wretched parents from the melan- 
choly object of their meditation—it was the expiring 
infant’s favorite bird, whcse food had been neglected 
ever since the danger of its little admirer had absorb- 
ed all other care, and as the sad presage of its fate it 
now expired. The parents looked alternately on each 
other, and on the bird, but at this instant, to add to 
their distress, the candle ceased to burn,—the father 
seized its infant’s hand—the mother felt for its fore- 
head, but the pulse was still, and all was cold ! 


THE GUARDIAN. 


ALBANY, August 13th, 1808. 








We learn by Capt. Olcott, who arrived here this 
forenoon, in 18 days from Martinique, that afew days 
before he sajled a dispatch bout arrived there from the 
Spanish Maine, with information, that all French ships 
in the ports onthe Maine had been seized —-N. Y. EZ. 
Post,’ dugust 9 
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port, from Santa-Cruz, Teneriffe, which place she left 
the 27th of June: the Captain confirms the recent 
news from Spain, and adds, that it was reported 
30,000 Frenchmen had een killed by the Spaniards. 
— Mer. Adv. 


(Ver.) August 5. 
MELANCHOLY £V ENT. 


We have te record a very melanch: iy event, which 
took place in this vicinity on Wednesday last. A rev- 
enue cutter from the lines, commanded by Lieut. Far- 
rington, with a serjeant and twelve privates, was dis- 
patched by the Collector of the Customs, in pursuit of 
a large batteau called the Black Snake, owned by per- 
sons near the lines, well known there to have been 
some time employed in smuggling. The Cutter pur- 
sued her up Onion-river, where she was found and tak- 
en possession of by Lieut: Farrington, while her crew 
who were armed, stood on the bank of the river, an 
threatened to fire on the first man who attempted to 
come on board. ‘The Black Snake was manned by a 
part of ihe crew of the cuyter, who proceeded with her 
down the river, while the smugglers repeatedly de- 
clared they should never take hex out of the rivezalive. 
They had not gone more than 100 rods, before they 
were fired on from the shore, through the bushes, and 
one man oy board the Cutter, by the name of Ellis 


| Drake, was shot through the head and immediately 
| expired. Several more shots were made, when the 
| Lieut. ordered his men to steer for the shore. 


Scarcely had they landed, when the whole contents of 
a large gun, calleda wall piece, abou. ten feet in length, 
carrying 16 ounce balls, was discharged upon them, 
which proved fatal to Asa Marsh, another of the crew 
of the cutter, and Mr. Jonathan Omsby, inhabitant of 
this town, who, returning from his work, happened to 
be present at this unfortunate moment. The Lieut. al- 
so received a bali thro’ his left arm, and -was slightly 
wounded in the head. By the spirited exertions of the 
people of this village, eight persons were apprehend- 
ed and are safely ages in the common Gaol, which 
is guarded by a detachment from the town militia. A 
Jury of Inquest was immediatéfy summoned, who al- 
ter a view of the bodies and a careful examination éf 
the wifnesses, returned ‘their Inquisition that the de- 
ceased came to their death by WILFUL MURDER. 
T wo of the persons apprehended will probably make 
it appear that they were not concerned in this horrid 
transaction. 

The funeral of these unfortunate vietims was attend- 
ed yesterday, by a vast assemblage of persons from 
this and the adjacent towns. An appropriate and pa- 
thetic discourse was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liams. The procession proceeded from the Court- 
House to the burying ground, and extended nearly half 
a mile in lentrth. The militia of this town, under the 
command of Capt. Justus Warner, rendered martial 
honors to the memory of the deceased. 

An examination of the prisoners has not yet taken 
place. As soon as an enquiry is made, the public will 
have a minute detail of the facts; in the mean time, it 
is hoped that all opinion will be suspended. There are 
four of these desperadoes who have not yet been taken, 
but the greatest exertions are making to apprehend 
them. ’ 


[A reward of 100 dollars is offered by the Collector 
of the Revenue for the apprebension of Samuel I. Mott, 
commander of the battcau, and 50 dollars foreach of 
the remaining three who escaped; one of whom, it is 
said, has since been apprehendes } 
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We understand the! @ diel was fought last 
evening, hear the Navy-Yard, by midshipmen 
Schuyler and Donaldson, im »shieh the latter fell 
the first fire. The cause of the dispute was an 
assertion of Mr. Donaldson, ‘hat there was not 
a brave officer from the s..te of New-York, 
which Mr.:Schuyler, being ‘rom that state, con- 
sidered himself bounc to re “ent... MY. 2. Poor, 


Yesterday the brig Octavia, Archer, arrived at this | 





In this city, on Sunday evening last, Miss 
CATLINA MERSELIS, in the 22d year of 
her age. ! 

Also, in this city, on Tuesday the 2d inst. in 
the 5\st year of her age, Mrs. SARAH KIR- 
BY, consort of the Rev. Thomas Kirby. 
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Albany Bathing -House. 


T HE subscriber has opened his BATHS, at No 8, 
Green-street, where Ladies and Gentlemen may 
be accommodated with Warm and Cold Baths, from 
6 o’clock in the morning to 9 in the evening. He has 
also an excellent SHower-Batu, and a very light 
portable Bath, for the accommodation of those whe 
wish to bathe at their own rooms. : 


D. M‘DONALD. 
Albany, Fune 30, 1808. 


THOMAS CARSON, 
Watch & Clock Maker & Jeweler, 


In Strate-STREET, 

[ NFORMS his friends and the public thaa 

he continues to carry on the above busines 
(at the Stand lately occupied by JoAn Stilwell) 
in its several branches, and that he has new on 
hand, amongst a general assortment of other 
goods 1n his line, the following choice collee- 
tion of “ancy Articles i— : 

Gold and silver Watches; gold, pearl, and 
plain ear and finger Rings ; gold watch chains, 
Seals and Keys; gold Beads; Breast-pins, 
Bratelets ; sitver table and Tea-spoons ; plain 
and ornamented tortoiseshell and horn Combs, 
&e. &c. 

N.B. All orders in his line will be thankful- 
ly received and punctually attended to,’ 

Albany, June Lith, 1808. 


Select Drawing School. “ap 


L. LEMLT 
PURPOSES to recommence the instruction 
of a select number in the art of Dnawina, 
Those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to em- 
ploy him are requested to apply early, as he does 
not intend the number of his scholars shall ex- 
ceed twelve. 
Communications for him left at Mr. T. P. 
Jones’ Room will be duly attended to. 


— 
VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, 
OFFER FOR SALE, 
(At a discount of 15 to 20 per cent.) 


About five Hundred Volumes of Books. 
The following worke are amongst the asssortment ; 
RifiSH CLASSICS, 39 vols. (with plates) Sa- 
cred da. 10 vols. (plates) Hume’s England, 8 vols. 
Adolphus’ do. 3 vols, Hume’s Essays, 2 vols. Robert- 
son’s Charles V. 3 vols. Chatterton’s Works, 3 vols: 
Sterne’s do. 8 vols. Thomson’s do. 2 vols. Cowper’s 
do. 2 vols. Young’s do. 4 vols. Gray’s do. Pursuits of 
Literature, Johnson’s Lives, 4 vols. Ferguson’s Lec. 
tures, 2 vols. Goldsmith’s Greece, 2 vols. Godwin’s 
Political Justice, 2 vols. Rollin’s Belles Lettres, 4 
vols. Monthly Register, 3 vols. Moore’s Travels, 4 
vols. Spectator, 8 vols. Lavator, kc. &c.—most of the 
above works are elegantly bound in calf and guilt. 


DURABLE INK.—FoOR MARKING LI¥RY. 


A quantity (warranted to be of the best qual- 
ity) cam be had at the Office of the Guardian, 
in phials, either by the dozen or single. 


BLANKS, 


Far Sale at the Bookstore of the Guardian 
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POETRY. 


LINES, 
ON SEZING A LADY IN A DECLINE FROM ILL- 
TREATMENT IN A LOVE AFFAIR. 


OFT wand’ring in the mossy dale, 

I’ve seen the lilly of the vale, 
Unconscious of its doom ; 

To every piercing wind that blows, 

To idea dews and chilling snows, 
Expand its beauteous bloom : 


But ere the noon tide time appears, 

The icy shower dissolv’d in tears, 
Hangs lovely on the flow’r ; 

Like many friendless victims born, 

It drops beneath the leafless thorn, 
The victim of an hour. 


The flow’rs in balmy breathing spring, 
When shepherd boys and ploughmen sing, 
Adorn again the grove ; 
But lovelmess will ne’er return 
To Lavra, who must ever mourn, 
The hour of hopeless love. 


Yet when the clay-cold hand of death 
Consigns thee to thy kindred earth, 
Thy aching heart at rest ; 
The muse will oft at ev’ning hours, 
Protect the many beauteous flow’rs 
With which thy turf is drest. 
And oft deep shadow’'d in the wild, 
The sorrow of her-fav’rite child, 
In hallow’d accents mourn: 
Or with some wand’ring spirit tread 
The tonely pathways of the dead 
To venerate her urn. 








a 
LINES TO A LADY, WITH A CBAFLET OF RED AFD 
WHLIE ROSES, 
IN this florrid wreath unite, 
Roses red and roses white, 
Take it, beauteous maid, and trace 
In the white my love-sick face : 
But the red’s an emblem true, 
Of my heart, inflam’d by you. 
(Port Polro. ) 


- 
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For the Guardian 
SCRAPS, 
fOascrvaL anp SerectTep.} 
TETE-A-TETE. 


AN amorous Swain once sought the bliss 
fo steal a soft and balmy kiss ; 
‘The gentle maid this freedom bore, 
But said he’d gain the prize no more— 
He then reply’d, ‘ If "tis such pain, 
Dear Charlotte, give’t me back again’ 


ON PASTING. 


The Miser fasts, because he will not eat, 

The Poor Man fasts, because he has no meat: 
The Rich Man fasts, with greedy mind to spare, 
The Glutton fasts, to cat the greater share ; 

The Hypocrite he fasts, to seem more holy, 

The Righteous Man, to punish sin and folly. 


THE HUMORIST. 


in all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt stich a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about ye, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 


EPIGRAM. 


Lost Friday I sat with a sweet smiling sister, 

¥ clasped her waist and with rapture I kiss’d her— 

The gospel, quoth she, I learnt of my mother, ‘ 
smote onthe ope cheek I alwavs turn ’tother. 

_ PHILANDER,. 









Cie. Guardian. 
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ERLEGANT ANECDOTE OF MARSHAL TURENNE. 


IT is well known of Marshal Turenne, that 
his true heroism, (for such it really was) was 
only to be equalled by his solid and manly pie- 
ty ; equally remote upon the one hand from the 
superstitions of his own age, and upon the oth- 
er from the indifference of ours. In a court of 
gallantry, and in times when the point of hon- 
or, (falsely so called) was preserved in its full 
extravagance, the Marshal was never known 
either to fight a duel, or be engaged in an in- 
trigue. The grace, the dignity, with which he 
once released himself from an embarrassment 
of this nature, will at once give an exact idea of 
what he was, and be a sufficient answer to the 
favorite question of the defenders of duelling— 
“ How is a challenge to be refused ?”—How is 
it to be refused !— let this anecdote of the Mar- 
shal answer them.—A young officer of noble 
family, and in despite of what may be thought 
from the part of his conduct which follows, of 
real worth, imagined himself to have received 
an insult from the Marshal, and demanded sat- 
isfaction in the usual form. The Marshal made 
no reply to his challenge ; the officer repeated 
it several times, but the Marshal still maintain- 
ed the same silence. Irritated at this apparent 
contempt, the officer resolved to compel him 
to the acceptance pf his invitation: for this pur- 
pose he watched him upon his walks, and at 
length meeting him in the public street, ac- 
companied by two other general officers, he 
hurried towards him, and to the astonishment 
and even terror of all who saw him, spit in the 
Marshal’s face. Let Gs endeavor to form some 
conception of th« {iiesness of this insult. The 
object of it was the great Turenne—a Marshal 
of France-—and one of the greatest generals 
which Europe had produced. Fhe compan- 
ions of the Marshal started back in amazement 
—the Marshal, his countenance glowing from 
asense of the indignity, seized the hilt of his 
sword, and had alredy half unsheathed it, when, 
to the astonishment of the spectators, he sud- 
denly returned it into the scabbard, and taking 
his handkerchief from his pocket, “ Young 
man,” said he, “ could I wipe yourblood from 
my conscience with as much ease as I can your 
spittle from my face, I would take your life on 
the spot. Go, sir !” 

Saying this, the Marshal retired in all the 
majesty of triumphant virtue. The young man 
was so much struck as well with his manner as 
with his virtue, tha: he did not cease till he had 
obtained the pardon of the Marshal. Turenne 
afterwards became his patron, and under such 


a predecessor he became almost the rival of 
his fame. 


a 


A soldier stood upon the stage at the play of 
Don Carlos, Pringe of Spain, which affected 
him so much, that he burst into a violent flood 
of tears; and the Duke of York, (afterwards 
King James II.) who happened to be at the The- 
atre, was 80 please! with the fellow’s sensibili- 
ty, that he sent hifn five guineas :—the next 
night the Duke w'gs at the play again, which 
was the comedy ol ‘ 





Rule a Wife and havea 
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Wife ;’ when the centinel upon the stage, whe 
had heard how liberally his comrade’s weeping 
had been rewarded, began to blubber and cry in 
a most lamentable manner: and he met bis re- 
ward also; for the Duke ordered him to be 
whipped for misbehavior on duty. 


—a— 


The deceased Count Bibb, one night at the 
cider-cellar, told a friend that he intended to 
leave twenty pounds to be spent at his funeral ; 
which induced the other to ask him, if the mo- 
ney was to be spent going or returning ?—Dibb 
good humoredly replied, “ Going, to be sure, 
for when you return I sha’nt be with you.” 


i 


Belsham, whose political creed was very dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Burke, after animadver- 
ting on some parts of that orator’s character, thus 
candidly praises his eloquence: “ His speech. 
es displayed a great extent of knowledge ; they 
were enlivened by frequent flashes of wit ; 
were illuminated with much brilliancy of allu- 
sion and metaphor, and adorned with bursts of 
oratory, bold, beautiful, and subiime.” 


Ture is something irresistable pleasing in 
the conversation of a fine woman; even though 
her tongue be silent, the eloquence of her eye 
teaches wisdom. ‘The mind sympathises with 
the regularity of the object in vie-v, and struck 
with external grace, vibrates into respondent 
harmony. 

tenet 
COMPLACEXCY. 

Among the advantages arising from cultivat- 
ed sentiments, one of the first and most truly 
valuable is, that delicate complacency of mind, 
which leads us to consult the feelings of those 
with whom we live, by shewing a disposition to 
gratify them, as far as in our power, and by a- 
voiding whatever has a con tendency.—- 
They must, indeed, have attended little to what 
passes in this world, who do not know the im- 
portance of this disposition ; who have not ob- 
served that the want of it often poisons the do- 
mestic happiness of families, whose felicity ev- 
ery other circumstance concurs to promote. 


NEW HAT STORE. 
RICHARD VAN RLEECK, 


No. 18, Count-Streer, 

NFORMS his friends and the public that he 

has opened his Hat Srors, at two doors 
north of the Court-House ; Where he has now 
on hand, and is constantly manufacturing, a gem 
eral assortment of the most fashionable Paix 
and Mitrtary HATS; which will be dispos- 
ed of onthe most reasonable terms.—He re- 
spectfully solicits the favors of the public, and 
will be happy to receive and attend to all ordem 
in his line. 

N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the 
shortest notice, and on moderate terms. 
i ee = 

ALBANY: 
PUBLISHED RY 
VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, 
At ther Rook-Store and Office, No. 10, Gourt-steeet 
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